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ABSTRACT 

"Commanding English," a # three-quarter program of 
communication skills courses presented in an integrated whole, is 
described in this booklet. The program's general' purppse is to assist 
students whose native language is not English to develop fluency in 
oral and written English. A brief description of each course offered 
at General College, University of Minnesota, is provided. The first 
semester courses deal with the following: vocabulary improvement; 
improving reading, comprehension, and study skills; improving 
spelling and punctuation; writing grammatical sentences and 
organizing paragraphs; and interpersonal communication. The various 
options offered the ^students who completed these courses are 
discussed and a description of the other courses in the following 
semester is given. These courses were pn vocabulary improvement; 
^reading comprehension and study skills; spelling, punctuation, 
writing sentences and paragraphs; and oral communication.. The second 
year courses are also described. These courses were on group process 
and leadership; usage and style; a* writing laboratory; and 
independent study courses. The report concludes with a description -of 
+v>q cour&e offe rings as they we re modifi ed in a subsequent sejnester 
and a discussion of the curriculum development and outcomes. f (AMH) 
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General College Reports is intended to provide a means 
of sharing descriptions of General College innovative - 
programs and service? with others in the academic 
of6nmiunity . 

In the p^st. summarries of materials .developed in General 
College cofcgaittees, divisions aftd service units were 
fugitive in the sense that they did not appear in one 
of the College's formal publications thus becoming part 
of the permanent record of our research, teaching and 
service. 

For this and other reasons we offer this publication to 
colleagues and other tampuses where word of what we are 
doing is interesting and often useful. 



Thomas C. Buckley 
Associate Dean 
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COMMANDING ENGLISH: .A COMMUNICATIONS \sKILLS PROGRAM, 
OFFERED TO SOUTHEAST ASIAN AND OTHER NON-NATIVE 
SPEAKERS OS ENGLISH, 1980-1981 • 



Commanding English (CE) is a three-quarter program ofc communicating skills 
courses packaged into an integrated whole. Its purpose is to assist stu- 
dents whose native language is not English in developing their fluency in 
oral and written English and their speed and comprehension in reading Eng- 
lish to a leVel sufficient to enable them to pursue the\course of study of 
their choice; to enable them, in other words, to function as competently ' 
as native speakers in their educational pursuits. 

During! fall, 1980, two sections of the first quarter of the Commanding 
English program (CE I) were offered. Students, all of whoA were of 
Southeast Asian origin, were required to take all of the courses in 
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the program, *-Each section of the program included the f o]^ N 
"Vocabulary Development," "Reading,- Comprehension, and Study 
proving Spelling and PWctuation , " "Writing Grammatical Sent< 
•veloping Organized Paragraphs , " and "Oral Communication:. Intt 
Communication." In addition, the students had the options of 
a "Support Seminar," desi/gned to acclimate them to the Univers 
attending a weekly "Oriefctation" session, with the coordinator 
the program, the purWe of which was to allow them a time to discuss treely 
with their instructors their concerns about the program, the University, 
and the community. 

Stu- 

smtsrforexOTplerprepared'witing'asaigments on topics'related tto their 
readings, videotaping exercises, and discussion topics, in the other J° u «e?. 
Still, each course met separately in a classrocta with an individual instructor, 
except for the writing skills courses which were offered through individual 
tutorial instruction in the 'Re a ding /Writing Skills Center. X 



Following is a brief analysis of each course as offered. in Commanding Eng- 
lish' I, in fall, 1980. 




GC 1401, '"Vocabulary Improvement" .. 

The goal of this course was to ,Work with vocabulary in context— as it re- 
lated to the students' other, courses-and to teach the students how to 
increase their vocabulary on their own through word analysis .> Margaret , 
Larson was the'instructor In both sections of the course. Her first, con- 
sideration was to teach the students proper use of the dictionary since 
rion-native -speakers of English often rely too heavily on dictionary, inter- 
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pretation of words. From* that time on, students 'were encouraged to develop 
vocabulary without such heavy reliance on their use of the dictionary.' They 
worked on developing vocabulary by using context clues for meaning and by 
deciding wcftrd meanings through the analysis of 'word paints — prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots. Additional time was spent focusing fcu^the vocabulary and structures 
used in students' other classes or related to their career interests in math- 
ematics and ffcience. Finally, one portion of each week's work was devoted 
to a disucssion, of any new vocabulary, idioms, or special expressions encount- 
ered by the students during the week. Students also incorporated these* wordg 
and phrases irftjp extemporaneous paragraph writing. By the end of the quarter, 
students were putting previously unknown , # difficult vocabulary into the context 
of a sentence* £rid using the clues from context and word analysis effectively 
enough to fully tenders tand a sentence or paragraph without .interrupting their 
reading to use tKe dictionary. 



GC 1402, "Improving Reading, Comprehension, and^ Study Skills" 

There were four sections of this course, two sections in each section of the 
program. Elisabefth Rosenberg was the instructor of two sections, and Margaret 
Larson was the instructor of the other ttto. 

r i 

Rosenberg' s'appro^c'h was to focus on four related skills: 1) improving the v - # 
students' reading (speeds and habits; 2) improving tsheir vocabulary; 3) de- 
veloping their ability to summarize in writing what they Had read; and 4) 
developing their study skills, particularly through underlining exercises 
with different types' of college reading materials*. Students read two to four 
essays out of class each week at their own speeds and used the reading machines 
for controlled redding in class twice each week, about half the class time. 
They improved their, <vQcabularies- by homework exercises and through weekly 
exercises in placing words into sentence contexts. Jn addition, one class 
eacb wdek was devoted to vocabulary and reading exercised from their homework. 
Students wrote- weekly summaries of one^af .their rekdings,_which were, cor- 
rected and discussed individually before they Rewrote them, in addition 
to study skills underlining exercises, student spent time discussing other * 
study and test-fc&king techniques. , 

Larson's, Approach wAs relatively similar to Rosenberg ! s> Students worked 
on two out-of-class J , readings weekly , 'for .which they timed their reading 
speed and completed' comprehension and vocabulary exercises. Students also 
wrote summaries, of each chapter of the poufcse reader, which were* corrected 
and rewritten. * Par t of the -class time was devoted to controlled reading 
wAich emphasized improving. reading rates while maintaining equal or improved 
comprehension, and part was^devoted to free reading in which the students 
read hovels they had chosen at the beginning of the quarter. The Restric- 
tions of time did not allow for much emphasis on 'Study skills^ Students 
gained a minimum of 100 words per minute in reading speed witfibut decreasing 
in comprehension.* 1 N 1 

Both instructors were pleased with the text, American Topics , which was an 
effective introduction to several aspects of American culture, and both felt 
the size of the classes (a control" of 15) and the use of a -course assistant 
to be important additions td the effectiveness of their courses. 
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GC 1403, "Improving Spelling and Punctuation," and GC 1404, "Writing Gram- 
matical Sentences and Developing Organized Paragraphs" f 

( 

These two courses were offered as "individual instruction" courses, Vitf^ 
arranged hoars in the Reading/Writing /Skills Center- Maureen Messer co- 
ordinated me assignments and activities of b6th sections of the courses 
and met^with the student in progress conferences. Most of the instruction 
was presented by undergraduate teaching assistants (tutors in the Skills 
Center) on a self-paced basis. f 

Three main areas of skill development were emphasized in the scope of 
these courses: directed sentence and paragraph writing; basic grammar 
usage, and punctuation presented on an individual basis through the course 
text, Basic Grammar and Usage ; and spelling improvement - 

Messier designed weekly writing assignments in consultation with other 
instructors in the program. Emphasis was put on choosing topics which 
reinforced discussion of- materials and techniques from other classes and 
on developing fluency- Students had no problems with writer ! s block; 
they wrote profusely on every topic. Many students showed flashes of 
insight or humor', and their writing skills, especially for those students 
with the weakest entry level' writ ihg skills, improved greatly. The^TrTt- 
'ing practice was loosely coordinated with the use of Basic Grammar and 
Usage increasingly as the, quarter wefvP^on. Students reviewed concepts 
of grammar, usage, and punctuation in an individual program, developed 
as a result of their work, on a protest. The text was a good introduction 
to the kind of handbook used by native speakers, though some of the stu- 
dents would have benefited from more comprehensive work on verb 'tenses, 
articles, and punctuation. Students had no real difficulty with spelling, 
and it is possible that greater work in the areas noted above could be 
substituted for the spelling portion of the program. The Skills Center 
atmosphere allowed 'them to work at their own pace, to conversfe with native 
speakers who were students at the University, and to N get assistance in 
the-area9 —in-whieh^they-had-g^eates-tuneed-*-' — — _ 



GC 146$', "Interpersonal Communic'ation 1 . 1 

The instructor of both sections' of trhis course, Evelyn Hansen, attempted 
to achieve a balance ^between theoretical and applied concepts of communi-i 
cation.. . Students w*ere expected to read and b'q albe to discuss assigned * 
chapter?\from the, textbook, Monblogue to Dialogue , and to write and sub-^ 
mit answers to questions 'about those chapters from Hansen's Study Guide 
to Monologue^ to Dialogue > They were also given a total, of three essay 
examinations covering, the content of -those assigned readings and discus- 
sion sessions. ' Keyed to the content of the assigned chapters were a set 
of five oral assignments which students presented to the audience of their ^ 
fellow students while being videotaped. As a 'final project, the students \ 
were required to review all five of their videotapes and analyze them for 
evidence of self-growth and improved command of English and its idiomatic 
and vernacular use, ' Students, asked to comment frankly about the value of 
* videotaping (given. that it is, ah expensive and. time-consuming process) 
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^responded/ without exception, tiiat it .had helped each of them individually, 
and. that they hoped other students would have th* same benefits from its 
continued use. * " 



• Conclusions and Comments 

The fall offering of Commanding English was successful from several standpoints. 
Students grew measurably and visibly in their language skills. Data verifying j 
th'is conclusion are appended to this report. v ( 

Students were also happy with their progress; continuation of Commanding 
English II (the s^cc^id quarter of the- sequence) , though not required, was 
high, ^id student were eagerly asking about the final stages of the pro- 
gram offered in spring, # 1981 . Their recognition of their language skill 
needs and growth was reflected by their attitudes in the winter quarter 
program and by the attitudes of new Commanding English students beginning 
the first quarter of the program in winter, 1981. Also, students in the 
second quarter ,of the program communicated their satisfaction to the new 
students, and they continued to use the tutorial services of the Reading/ • 
Writing Skills Center on a voluntary basis, as well as*~to enroll enthusias- 
tically in potional individual study courses in developing pronunciation 
&nd listening skills. 

v < 

v Perhaps the most telling indication of success o'f the students in the 
program was the fact that 80%> of the students enrolled in the program 
during the fall, 1980, completed the entire course package successfully, % 
and 77% of thejpe students chose to continue in the second quarter of th^ 
, program in winter, 1981. 




during "Wiirte^r quarter, 1981, two sections of the second quarter (GE~ II) — . 

and one section of the first quarter (CE I) of the Commanding English 
program were offered. The majority of the students continued to*be of 
Southeast Asian origin, but the program included a few other second lang- 
uage students as well. Student comment indicates that this policy should J) 
be continued, for the student felt that- both their language skills and 
their understanding of other cultures and backgrounds was enhanced by 
meeting antf working -with students of other origins. . ' w 



Students in the f irsiL.quarter of" the program, many of whom bad been en- 
rolled in a pre-Commanding English program in fall quarter, were again t 
required to take all -0^- the courses in the program, with the ' same , addi- 
tional options of the "Support Seminar" and a weekly "Orientation" ses- 
sion with the coordinator of Commanding English. Students enrolled in 
the second quarter jaf the program, however, were given several options. 
First 6f all, If they successfully completed the -full fall^Jrrogram, they 
were offered the option of "i^finStreaming" (enrolling in the regular 
General College curriculum)' or of continuing in the Commanding English 
program. Near the end of fall quarter, the Commanding English I (CE I) 



staff made recommendations to all CE I students regarding their enroll- 
ment in the next quarter. Recommendation included the following: 'Con- 
tinuation « into CE II, "mainstreaming,, 11 repeating CE I, enrolling in pre-CE, 
or np continuation in any CE pfogram, with the future enrollment of the 
student to be determined by Dewain Long, Admissions Director for the Col- 
lege. The majority of students were recommended to continue in CE II or 
to mainstream. Students recommended to repeat or to move to pre-CE had 
had Little success with the program for various reasons, the most common 
being that: they were not academical^ or socially ready for CE I. Stu- 
dents recommended not to continue in any Commanding English program were 
those for whom the staff felt the program had been of little use, not 
because the student did not need the work, but because* they were hostile 
to the idea that they had any, need to improve their language skills in 
English. These students had usually attended American high schools and 
had been in the United States for some time, and while their spoken Eng- 
lish -c^as often superior to that of other students, their reading and 
writing slcills were very weak. The staff felt, however, that their t% hos- 
tility to the program had not been overcome in one quarter and that they 
shoul<dnot: be allowed to continue. , " 

The second option given CE student was related to coursework in the pro- 
gram. They were required to enroll in three courses: a second >pral 
tomnuixuca tion course,* "Oral Communication: Group Process and Discussion"; 
a second writing feoyrse, Either "Fundamentals of Usage and Style" or 
"Writing Laboratory': Personal Writing, " depending on their level of 
writixig skills; ani\ a history course, "The Asian/American Experience," 
an experimental addition to the program taught by Nobuya Tsuchida, Director 
/^o 6 Lli.*r -Asian/Pacific American Learning Resource Center. Additionally, 
the students were allowed the option of enrolling in another individual 
study- course in the Reading/Writing Skills Centef , again experimentally 
off erred, in Pronunciation and Listening Skills." Finally, student were 
allowed to enroll in a non-Commanding English course of their choice, in 
or otxtside of General College. The majority of these students chose to 
take courses in mathematics. 



In both.CE I and CE II, the work of J^jg^courses was carefully integrated 
withdLxi the program. Staff of each program met weekly with the coordinator 
to. ddLscuss student progress, prog ram modification, and pr ogra m integration. 

Following is a_^ief analysis of each course as offered in Commanding 
EngldLsh (I and I?) in winter, 1981. 



COMMANDING ENGLISH I 



GC 1^4-01, "Vocabulary Improvement" 

Margaret Larson, again the instructor of this course, continued to focus 
on teaching students how to increase their vocabulary on their own through 
word analysis. After a brief review of how to use a dictionary, the class 
worked on deciding meanings of unknown vocabulary through contextual clues 
and trhrough word part analysis. 
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Arv addition to this course during this offering was a "word-a-day" exerciser " 
Each Mqnday the students handed in five new vocabulary words they had en- 
countered during thgr previous week* Thejr listed the word, gave its part 
of speech and definition, and they wrote a sentence using the new word. 
Then, on alternate weeks, the students wrote impromptu paragraphs in class, 
using their new vocabulary. ' * 

* — : * ~~' : 

GC 1402, "Improving Reading, Comprehension, and Study Skills 1 

Each* of the two sectie*^ of this course had a different ftstructor. 
Elisabeth Rosenberg^ 'who had taught the course in fall, ^aught one section, 
and Jull Gidmark the other. <f ?* 

. 1 ; ■ * 

Rosenberg again focused on four related skills: improving reading speed 
and comprehension, improving vocabulary, writing summaries of reading, 
and improving study skills through underlining. Weekly, students read 
two to, four essays from two texts, American Topics and Improving College 
\ Reading , as well as from handouts of classics in world literature. The 
readings varied in difficulty* with about half the class time spent working 
on reading individually and in groups, using reading machines. Vocabulary 
was taught through homework assignments in which students used vocabulary 
words in the context of sentences, and weekly summaries of one of the 
readings were discussed with the course assistant and rewritten. By the ■ 
end of the quarter, students were ^sked to write 'a timed in-class summary 
relying %only on memoi^y. Finally ? students concentrated on using the . 
study skill of underlining as a study aid and to preparte for examinations. 
Rosenberg's students were evaluated on the basis of the McGraw-Hill Reading 
Test used as a pre and post-test as well as a test of speed and comprehension 
based on one of -the classroom readings. 

Gidmark T s goal, relatively similar to Rosenberg's, was to guide her stu- 
dents toward achieving greater comprehension of their reading and to intro- 
duce them to a variety of study skills. Students 1 were assigned readings^ 
in the basic text, again American Topics , and were required to purchase 
an English dictionary, used/both in skills practices and as a reference 
aid. A typical week included discussing a lesson from the text; working 
on such study skills as taking notes, marking textbooks, outlining, and 
studying for examinations; and doing in-class readings and exercises ♦ 
In addition, students were also required. to summarize a weekly reading - 
/ (without benefit of class discussion). Gidmark f s students were evaluated, 
with a pre-\.and post-reading test and a mid-term and final examination 
covering the essays in American Topics and study skills. 

BotTt instructors reported marked gains in comprehension and reading speed. 



GC 1403, "Improving Spelling and Punctuation, 11 and GC 1404, "Writing 
Grammatical Sentences^and Devloping Organized Paragraphs" 

Maureen Messer continued to coordinate the assignments and activities of 
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these "individual instruction" courses off erecPin tKe "KeSdlixg/Wri-feing Skills 
Center and to meet with the students in progress conferences. Instruction 
was self-paced and presented by the Skills 'Center tutors. ■ 

The syllabus and goals of the courses were the same as in the fall offering, 
with emphasis on three areas: Directed sentence and paragraph writing co- 
ordinated -with the, readings and discussion topics o f the othe classed; 
basic grammar, usage, and punctuation presented ojtf in individual basis 
through the text, Basic Grammar and Usage ; and spelling, improvement. While 
the students brought to the course better writing skills than their pre- 
decessors (most of their initiarv writing assignments were clear and under- 
standable), they made less improvWent, with many of them leaving 'the 
course with skills at the same level as at their entrance. While they were 
as profuse in their writing, the)\were competent, and incorporating ' v 
rammaticai structures^rom their C^xtr into the assignment helped 
to realize the connec^Sbn between knowledge and practice. Few stud- 
ents had any difficulty with spelling improvement. 




GC ^^ 5 » "Oral Communication: Interpersonal Communication" 

The philosophy of this course, taught by Margaret Larson, was to teach 
the students to apply practically the theories of the textbook, Monologue 
to Dialogue . As a supplement to the text, Evelyn Unes Hansen's Ztudy Guide 
to Monologue to Dialogue w^s used. Each student presented five/ oral assign- 
ments, keyed to the text, while being videotaped. Following each videotape 
assignment, the students renewed tfiat tape and wrote an analysis of the pre- 
sentation. The analyses de^t with such topics as verbal and nonverbal 
strengths and weaknesses, the handling of the specific subject, and audience 
reaction to th* presentation,', As a final project, each student wrote an* 
overview analysis- of his or he* progress during the quarter and commented 
on the value of videotaping in *the Commanding English program. All but one 
of the responses favored the continuation of the videotaping approach as bene 
ficial to ^improving ail aspects of oral communication. \ — 



COMMANDING ENGLISH II 



GC 1464, "Group process and Leadership 11 

Two sections of ttfis course were offered during winter, 1981, by Evelyn 
Hansen, whosfe goal was to present students with a combination of theory 
about and practice in. small groups. Students learned about the dynamics^ 

of groups — how they form, what roles and tasks members perform, how lead- 
ership develops, how groups build cohesiveness , and what part conflict 
and its management play. Students farmed groups, and their groups pre- 
sented three group discussions, spaced throughout the quarter. The dis- 
cussions were videotaped, and the participants were required subsequently 
to study and critique their taped performances/ In ttie three discussion 
assignments, the groups were presented with a dilemma: to select a sub- 
ject both appropriate and of interest to the members of the 'group, to 
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research the topic by drawing on library and community resources, to con- 
struct, N group and individual outlines of the discussicjn, and to present 
the discussion in its polished form* to an audience of their classmates 
while it was being videotaped.^ The first discussion assignment was £ 
(^question of fact; the second, a question of value; and the last, a ques- 
tion of policy. i :% 

Through these exercises, students learned at' two levels: the cognitive 
and the affective. At the cognitive level, they tfere introduced^to the 
American library system and began to understand how .to * use it. They 
learned a logical system*?or use in analyzing data, issues, and problem?. 
They learned* principles of, exposition and how to Ripply them in preparing 
outlines and developing ideas. They practiced thinking and talking about 
intellectual subjects in English, their newly-acquired language.. At the. 
affective level, .they experienced prinary and secondary tension of group 
work in an enlightened way, most. of them realizing for/ the first time 
the role and significance of those processes. They participated in the 
struggle for leadership and learned to recognize their own role and style 
in determining the outcome, ^hey experienced conflict and experimented 
with ways of managing it. Through practice in these exercises and height- 
ened understanding of the processes they experienced, students gained 
increased confidence in their ability to participate in group work and 
to make worthwhile contributions. 

Two textbooks provided instruction in theory and guidance for its appli- 
cation: Effective v Small Group Communication and Group Discussion and 
Decision Making; Two unit tests were* given- (of three planned). The 
first test was part objective and part subjective, and it revealed the 
need for Commanding English students to lear^more about the theory of 
making and taking objective tests. Most of the students performed very 
well on the subjective tests. In lieu of tjie final examination, students 
were required to write an evaluation of their discussions, and to analyze 
the growth they experienced throughout the quarter. Through this project 
they were given anopher opportunity for analysis and critical, review and 
were enabled to proceed to a higher level of thought — tq synthesis. 

: ; — d^c — — ^ 

GC 1405, "Fundamentals of Usage and Style" and GC 1421, "Writing Laboratory: ' 
Personal Writing 11 * . 

" V 

Originally, two sections of a 1405 and.,1421 combination course were, planned, 
with Sally L. Chirinos teaching one section and J^isa Washburn teaching the 
other. Because the two sections were offered at the same time, however, ' 
the two instructors were allowed the latitude to divide the courses, as 
they Aid. ' Uporv entrance .in the course, student took a grammar and usage 
test and wrote an in-c^ass -efssay . On the basis of the results of^the 
test and essay,, they were placed in 1405 or 1421; Sally Chirinos taught 4 
the more elementary- "Fundamentals of Us^ge and Style" class, and Lisa 
Washburn taught the "Writing Lab" section. Both instructors felt the stu- 
dents benefited from, the course division since they could then give full 
attention to students at a single level of writing proficiency. 
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The success of "Fundamentals of "Usage and Style 11 may also be attributed '/ 
in part to the clfss size — only ]?2 students* Cla'ss'time was used spec- / 
ifically to work through the units of the text. Commanding Sentences 
(either in one or two groups), for working on sentence combining techniques 
from The Writer's Option , and for testing* The students, therefore, 
had less "independent" work in both areas and more work in class under 
the teacher's guidance than in a combined 1405/1421. Additional class 
time was devoted to writing in class, time that would have been lost in 
a larger, combined class; 

> 

Over the quarter, students showed extensive progress, improving 60 to 65 
per cerit from pre- to posttest in sentence combining and 25 per cent in 
grammar. The initial writing sample showed no student prepared to under- 
take 1421; a final writing sample showed 10 of the 12-fully prepared and 
2 close to being prepared. 

Lisa Washburn's section ^f '^Writing Lab: Personal Writing" concentrated 
on writing four major essays and work in -the test, The Writer's Option . 
The theme topics, taken ,£rom the firsrC^ive chapters of Notes for the 
General College Writing Laboratory : Narrative and Expository Writing , 
included a description, a portrayal 1 of a personality, a self-interpreta- 
tion, and the recreation of an experience.. For each theme, the instructor 
and her undergraduate teaching assistant spent about three weeks and two 
hours of individual conferencing during class time working with students. 
"The students turned in a rough draft and a first draft, both of which 
were discussed individually with them. The seqond draft was graded, and 
revisions were required althopgh they did not'-inf luence the final grade. 
Many of the students turned in outstanding essays, often relating their 
personal traumas and tragedies. 

ft 

Class time was divided mainly between discussing the material in Notes 
and working on exercises in the first nine units of The Writer's Option , 
which lent itself very well to small group work. To counter the rather 
lethargic class' discussions of student essays in Notes , students were 
asked to choose a favorite essay in each chapter and to analyze it on 
various levels. Discussion was muc h improved. Many student bec airfe quite 
proficient at combining sentences in novel and effective ways*. AdHitionaTTyT 
students wrote three in-cla$s essays on assignments relating to description, 
desfcribing a person, and self-interpretation. These short essays were 
gradeth aad re vis io n s-were— req-uired. Some of the more perfection-oriented 
students had difficulty with this -task and were reluctant to hand in papers. 
If they worked on them out of class, they received a lowered grade. 

Students worked on grammar in a more limited way than those students in 1405. 
^They worked thei exercises in the Handbook to Notes as well as duplicated 
exercises on particularly troublesome problems of adverbial clauses, part- , 
iciples , and transition words . Modern English : A Practical Reference Guide 
>was difficult to integrate into the course dtre to its late arrival as a text, 
but a reference work of this type was recommended for later offerings of 1421 

Finally, the class discussed' and worked several exercises on figures of 
„ speech and the appropri^tg^use ctf a thesaurus, particular problems for 
second language learners. * # 



GC 1469, "Individual Study: Oral Communication," optional course 

This optional cojirse was offered individually through the Reading/Writing 
Skills Center. Fourteen students contracted with tutors to earn one or 
two credits working on pronunciation, listening, and conversation on a 
one-to-one basis throughout the quarter. Within these restrictions, tutors 
and students were relatively ffee to f #cps rtheir work on individual needs. 
Perhaps the be&t way to summarize the rangevjbT^'iv Milts and successes is to* 
quote comments from the students' final project for^he course, a self ^eval- 
uation of their progress in 4 improving pronunciatibn, listening, and con- 
versation: * 

She let me listen to ending sounds and teach me how to s recoghize 
them. 

« » • » 

After taking this class, I feel enjoyable and confident to talk to 
any American. 

• v ' " ■ . " j- 

One quarter is ; not enough for me to learn my pronuification as I ex- 
pected.' However, I noticed that I feel more confidence to speak 
English than before. 

There are some sounds which are cjifficult for Vietnamese pronounce, 
.for example, I could not pronounce clearly between /ae ) sound and 
/e/ sound, /j/ sound, etc. before, .but after practicing some times 
with you, I got them. I mean now I can pronounce and even discriminate 
them when I hear you talking. A 

The GC 1469 improved my English very#tnucjti. 'It helped me express \ 
my ideas, read something more easily* v 

I told her that I needed help in special words I had trouble kith, in 
my daily general speaking so, we changed to .what I wrote down ; , all 
the words I am having trouble with. 

At the end of the quarter I haye written soije dictations ; I can 
distinguish some similar sounds-, and especially, though I haver just 
• m registered for one credit for pronunciation, but actually I have 
improved something in listening. ■ 

.According to me the most difficult to me is speaking^ and listening. 
At the beginning of the quarter,. I was very afraid of that. I could 
not speak and listen well as now. I feel more confident, more fluent. 

I tried thinking, by English while I spoke with you. You kfcow, at 
first time it was difficult for me to -do that, but I coulji do so 
little by little. 

All of^ the students reported similar experiences, increasing confidence 
in talking to Americans and in understanding them, increasing confidence 
in being understood. Many of them also discussed the cultural exchange 
they had Experienced in working , with a native-English-speaking American 
tutor* They discussed differences in traditions, their experiences leaving 

m 
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' Vi^tw^rcflipr^nt news stories, art, and literature. Perhaps this was the 

real strength*, 6f this course, the opportunity to work on making themselves 

understood andv on * understanding* a native speaker with an American student, 

a pee*, *on the one-to-one basis necessary to develop a comfortable working m ' 

relationship* * ■ 

• n ■ ■ , * ' * ! " * ' 

■■ k » — L 

* — / •* ■ ~ - — — - j 

' In^p'ring. quarter, 1901-82,' all three levels of the Contending English . , *• 
fc couyse was offered to students not yet at thd entry level English Place- 
. ' ment Score required fdr* Commanding English I (CE I). Again, the majority * 
of stiidents were from Southeast Asia', but jother second language students 
(students, from Saudi Arabia ,<f ; Cplbmb;La,. the U.S.S.r!, and Turkey, for *ex- ^ 
ample) were welcome; > x , * - ^ 

, The program of courses* for first quarter (CE I) and second quarter (CE II) 
students remained essentially the same, jd.th only one change. Students *j.n 
both CE II and CE III (the>a$ded third quarter component) were encouraged 
to enroll* in GC 1836, "A3ian/American Literature, 11 another experimental^ 
addition to the' pfrGgram taught by llobuya TsucMda, Director of the AsiahA 
Pacific American Learning Resource Center, in prace of GC 1835, "The Asian*/ 
American Experience," which had been offered winter quarter. Again, stu- 
dents in CE II were offered the pption of individual. study in "Pronunciation 
and Listening Skills," and again they were allowed to enroli in a non- 
Commanding English course of their choice, in or outside of General College. 
While most of these students chose optional Mathematics courses, a number 
selected coursfes in music and hi^ory offered in General College. * 

/Students in Commanding English III were enrolled in either GC 1421 or r 
.GC 1422, "Writing Lab:. Personal Writing," or Tt Writing Lab: Communicating 
iii Society,*" depending on £heir level* of writing skill, with, most of the 
students completing their freshman English writing requirement. in spring 
% quarter by taking GC 1422. Several additional courses were available to 
the'stWtfents, depending on their individual needs. These courses included^ 
V^A'sian/American Literature," "Individual Study iri pronunciation and Lis- 
tening" (students could take this course twice, once in CE II and once in 
CE III), and "Imprpving Study Skills and Vocabulary," offered individually 
through the Reading/Writing Skills Center. Students in CE III were for 
the most part encouraged to t^ke most of their coursework in "mainstream" 
courses. Again, as in CE II, students were allowed the option of continuing 
in the program or of electing full mainstream coursework. x 

»• • 

During spring quarter, the full Commanding English teaching staff met in 
» .weekly staff meetings with' the coordinator. It was decided that program 
staff at all levels (including p're-Commanding English) would benefit from a 
shared meeting since stddent progress could b£ looked at on a continuing 
basis, rather than in the light of a single quarter's efforts-. Also, 
'staff from different levels of the program could be better acquainted 
with all levejs'of the program so as to more effectively coordinate coursework 
* and effort. ( . 

The following brief analysis of each course as offered in Commanding English 
(pre, I, II, and III), in spring quarter focuses on development of the curriculum 
and modifications of prior offerings.. 
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" V PRE-COMMANDING ^ENGLISH (formerly ASPECT) 



GC 1415 9 "Reading Comprehension and Study Skills for Non-native Speakers 
of English" 

During* spring quarter, because of the limited number of student involved, 
only one course "of the pre-Coraianding English program was offered (with* 
students making u{> the -balance of their enrollment in rlon-credit- English 
as a Second Language courses ofrered in the Department of English as a 
Second Language) . i ^ 

In choosing which p re-Commanding English course to offer, the coordinator 
looked for a course which already covered as many of the coramunicatiair 
♦ skills components as possible. GC 1415 seemed ideal 'because 'the course 
work ixicludad .(in addition to the stated subject matter of reading ana 
study . slcills) work btiuwriting stmnnaries, vocabulary practice, and oral 
# communication in classh discussion. • » 

the ,cotx3rse Instructor, Bronwyn Benson, had acted as the course assistant 
.during the previous- quarter, and she offered' essentially the same course 
content 9 with t a few\modif ications in learning to recognize main ideas 
and maj or details ^in their reading. *Ms. Benson reported that student^ 
did show satisfactory improvement in their* reading comprehension, though 
the ^actual course/delivery presented some challenges b^bause students 
dicy not appear to be as highly motivated or well-prepare4 as those ftfom 
piftor quarters. 



COMMANDING ENGLISH I 



• GC 1401 9t "Vocabulary Improvemeht" 

Elisabeth Rosenberg, the course instructor, divided class time so that 
two-thixrds of the course was devoted to learning word parts and one- 
third time to mastering American idioms. The students were especially 
eager tp"learn and use American idioms and responded well to the text, 
Essential' Idioms in^English ,: by Robert J. Dixson. No text was used to 
teach wor<Up§rts, ^ Rosenberg felt she had not been able to locate a 
text tli^t was suitable, so . she used a considerable number of course hand- 
outs fox: this part of th$ course. Students were evaluated on all of the 
word paxrts ttfey had 'studied ^nd on' the mastery of idioms, with 20 of the, 

# 26 studerits scoring above 70 per cent on tifte final test. 

Rosenb^tg used her course assistant to work closely with students on 
idioms; she felt the experience of supervised classroom teaching was 
, valMWLolto both students and r the assistant, since the students had 
£?j Ji jff^erxefit of two distinct styles and papes in their instruction. 
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GC 1402^ "Reading Comprehension 'and Study .Skills" 

Both sections of this course were taught by Matgaret Larson, who felt 
the s m a ll class size facilitated discussion in class and enabled her - 
to give special attention to those students who desired or needed extra 
help. • ' r 

In addition tb using the same text, American Topics ; as in previous 
quarters,, Lars on also assigned weekly selections by af20th century Ameri- 
can writer, with the intention of— developing -the students 1 ' awareness of 
crosscultural adjustment, as opposed to the readings of American ' Topics 
which" focused on the teaching fcf American' culture.. Students summarized 
the selections by 20th century writers and, as the quarter progressed, - - 

were required to deal with specific questions/ about the reading in their 
summaries . ** ^ * • 

In addition to readings from American Topics ' and, the reading selections 
by American writerls, students worked on* improving reading speed. while- a 
retaining comprehension in two weekly out-of-class readings. Students 
also had the option of reading and summarizing, James Clavell's King* Rat * 
or Maxd^ne Hong Kingston 1 s The Woman Warrior , and they spent one class * ' 
hour weekly working on improving their study skills. While students 1 ' 
.reading speeds greatly increased, they suffered no loss in comprehension 
level as a result of this increase. ^ « 

— : ~- r — : x 

GC 1403, "Improving Spelling and Punctuation 1 ' and GC 1404, "Writing Grammatical 
Sentences and Developing Organized Paragraphs" . ■ 

Maureen Messer, coordinator of these course offerings through tRe Reading/ 
Writing. Skills Center, reported that students in the spring quarter made 
encouraging progress in learning to follow written directions, to write 
clearly, and to stick to a single point. The majority did excellent work 
in reviewing basics of grammar,, spelling, and punctuation. Messer reported 
that some students questioned the wisdom of a prescribed package of courses 
and suggested mor6 freedom of choice in CE I, but that most felt that the 
program "was invaluable academic preparation. 



GC 1465, '"Oral, Communication: Interpersonal Communication" 

Evelyn Hansen^ course instructor for GC 1465, reported that Students in 
the spring quarter offering of the course vere influenced by having been 
Enroll egl in pre-Coramanding English (ASPECT and ESL) for two previous quarters. 
As a group,- they had developed some unacceptable patterns of communication 
(such as interrupting others, shouting out interpretations of another's 
statement while the other was trying to express thoughts in English, fri- 
volity, inattention, and boisterousness)' . Het first priority was, therefore, 
~to guide -the establishment of new norms of acceptable behaviqr, a process 
which took about half the quarter/ Students again made five videotaped pre- 
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sentations and again completed study guide questions for selected chapters 
of Monologue to Dialogue , and as the quarter progressed,, more and .more of 
the students participated in discussions and .lost their fear of being laughed 
at or interrupted by\more aggressive classmates. 

During this quarter, Hansen additionally required students to meet in small 
groups with her course assistant to review their videotapes and to share * 
their observations witr> each other about the presentation. The process 
brought about excellent' results in the students 1 combined reviews and analyses 
Hansen also employed a forjner student in the program as a reader for the 
course. By dividing her course assistant time between a native speaker of 
English and a former Commanding English student,, Hansen gave her students 
the benefit of parallel written and oral dimensions. 

\ ' * * 

For their final project, students reviewed their five videotapes with the 
course assistant, Denise Chirpich, to describe the level of their communi- 
cation when the quarter began and to trace their progress through the quarter, 
noting what changes, if any, had occurred. Without exception, students in- 
vested much time and thought'in their projects, as the following final report, 
typical 'of the many conscientiously prepared analyses submitted in this 
course, indicates: 

Ten weeks ago, when this quarter began, my English was too poor, so 
I was anxious at times I had to communicate with American people be- 
cause^ did not understand what they spoke and couldn't answer their 
questions. I also couldn't express my ideas to them because I knew 
only a little English vocabulary. Besides, I got many mistakes when 
I wrote compositions. That was caused by the lack of grammar know- 
ledge. I didn't like reading all types of English books because it 
was difficult for me to understand. I had to ^consult English-Viet- 
namese Stationary many times. Therefore^ I did not have enough time 
fbr doing other work. . 

During the quarter, when my teacher required us to make videotapes I 
felt wretched. .1 wasn't worried very much about the writing assign- 
ment because I might use the dictionary and grammar book to write 
correctly, but my pronunciation was terrible with foreign accent. 
My classmates would laugh at me. After the first videotape I got 
experience and made the next one befcte*. And little by little', 
other courses such as._reading— comprehension, essential idioms in 
English, basic grammar, spelling, etc., gave me 3 great progress in 
English communication. Besides, by listening tQ v teachers everyday 
I got used to Englsih intonatioti and pronunciation. The improvement 
of my ability to communicate in Englsih was seen after four weeks 
of studying. I got higher scores in my assignment with good obser- 
vations of teachers, and I could talk to them more easily. I think 
the latest videotape with Denise Chirpich was the most successful 
videotape of mine. The -composition was clear and almost perfect, 
the reading presentation was better than before, my/accent was correct. 

Now, after the quarter, the ability to express my ideas in English 
is enough for communication with American people. I don't need to 
ask someone to accompany me for translating when I go. anywhere: I 
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can talk correctly and read faster and better.- ! think I have made 
the most improvement in Englsih in listening. Before., known 
a lot of .English vocabulary which I didn't knoV how to s^ea^. I 
didn't understand the idea of dialogue. That caused me many obstacles 
to communicate^ in English. However, I think I still have to try to ♦ 
improve- my pronunciation and exp*res's' more rapidly my ideas. 



These observations, reflect the student's perspective and provide eyidence 
that the parts of the program are connecting and coming together in an 
integrated whole, * * 



COMMANDING ENGLISH II 



GC 1405, "Fundamentals of Usage -and Style" .and GC 1421, "Writing Lab: 

• Personal Writing" 

Two, dominant problems in studenQfrgriting particular to second language 
learners noted by the instructor, Suellen Rundquist, were the use of 
articles and use of participles, but even in thesfe areas student writing 
showed significant improvement. ' ' 

In noting recommendations for future offerings in this course, Rundquist 
consistently recommended more use of materials which were specific to the 
needs of second language learners. She found usiiig the sentence combining- 
test, The Writer's Option » for example, much less helpful in this clasS^ 
than in a mainstream section, chiefly because the materials were so cul- 
turally specific. She also noted that The Open Book (the General College 

* journal of student writing, the first issue of which was published in 
Spring, 1981), would fulfill the need for example*s of writing by non-native 
English speakers. 

Students in 1405 wrote, five short themes and completed nine units of Helen 
Mills' Commanding Sentences , a text in fundamentals of.^entende structure, 
k while those enrolled in 1421 wrote a total of e'ight themes, three of which 
were impromptu assignments. " . 

« * # 
£ f ; *- 

GC 1464, "Group Discussion and^Leadership'" u 

In. this quarter, the instructor, Evelyn Hansen, continues to focus her* 
. attention on several basic issues , including the feasibility of teaching 
•CE II $tudents-the Dewey method of reflective thinking, of their learning 

to understand the dynamics of group process, to organize groups, to select 
•leaders, and to participate in the research and preparation^ of discussion 
. topics, to think about social and pdlifical issues, ^nd to cio all of th"j,s, 

giving voice to all of this', in English. 

As difficult as this process is for native spteajcers* it is even more dif- 
ficult for student for whom English is a second language, but they can, 



i 

and do, learn th&se concepts^ and they are proud -of their growing ability 
to think about and to discuss complex issues in the three oral assignments 
of the quarter: the question of fact, of value, and <?f policy. Of singular 
importance is perhaps the fact that this cours'e serves as an excellent pre- 
lude to GC 1422 "Writing Lab: Communicating in Society 11 tftiicli the students 
take in Commanding English III, for it provides practice is using the skills 
needed for scholarly inquiry and writing. ^ y 

k \ 

Again, the oral assignments are videotaped grojup discussion projects which 
students are, also required to review an<i analyze. New this quarter was 
'the jspecific assistance of a teaching assistant, Denise Chirpich, who 
helped the students to study their videotapes and provided the essential 
supplementary instruction necessary to realize the full worth of using 
videotape. 

In addition to the videotaped group discussions prepared by the students, 
they took thrae objective tests, chosen because the concepts of the course 
and the textbook presentation of them lent themselves to such testing 
and because these students have little experience with objective test and 
needed to learn how to take them. While such^ practice was* insufficient, 
it was a beginning in aiding themin understanding theories and strategies . 
of objective test-making .and taking* 

"« 

Hansen hopes also to develop course materials necessary to adpat the text- 
book for the course to the needs of non-native speakers of English, similar 
to the study guide to the Itest developed for GC 1465 in CE I. 



COMMANDING ENGLSIH III 



GC 1421, "Writing Laboratory: Personal Writing" and GC 1422, "Writing 
Laboratory: Communicating in Society" 

The success of prior quarters of the Commanding English program is reflected 
in CE III, in which the sole required course is the appropriate writing lab. 
According to the instructor, Sally Chirinos, 90% pf the 1422 students could 
have succeeded equally well in mainstream sections and the s&me was true 
of .about 40% of the 1421 students. Student in bo,th classes showed definite 
Improvement in their writing skills over the ten-week quarter. Chirinos ] 
attributed much of the improvement to the large amount of one-on-one contact 
the student had with tutors in the Reading/Writing Skills Center; She 
estimated that 28 of 34 students used the Skills Center reqularly, and 
that without such tutoring, the progress students made in the quarter would, 
have been flower and less noticeable. 

The large class, thirty-four student, made it difficult at times for phe 
instructor to work with both classed, and she recommended that in future, 
if the class is a large combined section, that a weekly recitation hour 
be scheduled separately with the course assistant, so that students can 
get more individual attention. Some type of weekly division of the groups 
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is wise, since students in the two classes have different concerns in dis- 
cussing assignments* When, the two. classes, ate .combined as "they were this 
quarter, it is essential that the course assistant be available for work 
in the classroom. 



GC 1406, "Improving Study .Skills and Vocabulary Development 11 optional course 

This course was offered optionally to CE III students who felt they 'needed « 
work on additional vocabulary skills and on learning to take Objective and 
essay test. Students enrolled in the course through the Reading/Writing 
Skills Center and .they worked on either or both units of'the course. The 
test- taking techniques .for both subjective and objective questions an<£ with 
Applications of the techniques on quizzes based on readings from the student's 
writing 'lab class.- Students were allowed to use the readings in taking 
quizzes, since 4.t was the technique of answering tbe question, not the con- 
tent of the question,- which was being evaluated. 

i 

In the vocabulary improvement unit, sti^dents studied words in context, 
dictionary and pronunciation skills, and reviewed roots, prefixed' and suf- 
fixes. They were tested on vocabulary with two pretests and post-tests 
(one standardized pair) and with three unit quizzes. ^ 

This was the first time this course was offered to CE III students in this 
form, and while some improvements were needed, such as additional forms 
of quizzes and te^ts, and more careful monitorirfg of student progress, the 
students who elected to take the course made definite progress' in both. areas. 



GC^1469, "Oral Communication: ^Individual Study^j^ptionar course 

This course was' optionally available to t>Qth Commanding English II and 
Commanding English III students, through individualized contracts made „ 
with tutors in the Reading/Writir g Skills Center. The course continued 
to be one of the most popular anc successfull optional courses, chiefly 
because of the individual attention given students by their'tutor project 
monitors. Several student 'evaluations o'f their own work were* quoted in 

:E II offering of GC 1469. The comments 
of the tutors in their ^!PTT53^ctMoni tor's Final Report on Individual Study<* 
Project" reports axe ,<*qually telling. The advantage of one-on-one tutoring 
with an individualized approach taken by each tutor-tutee pair is readily 
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apparent: 

They began the qujarter with a rather low level of motivation, but.... 
this increased substantially as. we overcame certain problems. 

In addition to discussing new words and language difficulties, we 
did fcome oral readings from a book of American short stories and 
had a few group discussions with other Vietnamese students. 

He worked through much of a pronunciation book, and I gave him fre- 
quent quizzes on the new sounds he had learned. 
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She seems to have gained in her confidence to converse with a native, 
English speaker and claims, as evidence of 'this, the growing number 
of instances in which she now meets to converse with Americans. 

h • • • 

Every week we would discuss .various topics — some directly related to 
language and pronunciation, others more general in nature. Trinh * 
made quite noticeable progress in his ability to converse freely 
•with me. 

•. # • 

After each talk I would point out problem areas and together we would 
try to generalize about the problem and come up with ways of alleviating 
it in the future. Then we would continue an informal 2-way talk. on her 
topic, and I would encourage ^further explanation or clarification . t 
Usually the talks »made it clear to me which specific sound patterns % 
we_ should do exercises on. 

This quarter, 1 felt she Vas ready to do some more advanced, more 
interesting eierdises, such as reading editorials, reviews, etc. 
In working with her this qu^ter, I could see that she was very 
consciously using and integrating "fch£_jfchings she learned last quarter. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Thoughout the 1980-81* academic year, the Commanding English program developed 
,in a number of ways as the staff and students shared experiences and used 
those Experiences to improve and modify the program. Programmatic develop- 
ment over the course of the year included increased coordination of course * 
«ateriaf£ through iull staff meetings of teachers from all levels of the 
program j 

^These staff meetings and discussions led to the development of a revised 
placement policy for 1981-82. Students admitted to the College are placed 
In the Commanding English program on the basis, of their English Language 
Proficiency Tests. (The tests, the Michigan Test of English Language 
Proficiency, the Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension, and the Minnesota 
Composition Test, are administered in the Testing Center of the University 
atnd evaluated by the Department of Englsih as a Second Language.) The 
sc*ore divisions for placement in the program were defined more clearly 
and adjusted oh the basis of the year f s experience. Student are now placed 
in Commanding English with composite scores of 55 to 69 (55-62, Pre-Commanding 
English; 63-69, Commanding English I). Students with scores of 70 and above 
are not required to enter Commanding English y but those with scores of 70-75 
are encouraged to enroll in Commanding English II or III/ depending upon 

- the breakdown of those scores; and those with\cores above 75 are allowed 
to enteif Commanding English III if they request it. Admission to General - 
College a,t the Pre-Corananding Englsih and Commanding English I levels is 
conditional i Continued enrollment in General College is contingent upon 
satisfactory completion of all courses through the end of Commanding English I 
or a composite scoTe on the English Language Proficiency Test of "70 or above. 
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During fall quarter, 1980, both a Pre-Commanding English program (then a 
separate program called ASPECT, under the coordination of Professor Jill 
Gidmark) , and a credited English as a Second Language program (offered 
with staffing through the Department of English as a Second Language) were 
offered. Some modifications in these programs resulted over the year. 
First, ASPECT was brougftt under the auspices of Commanding English, as 
Pre- (Commanding English, during spring quarter. This move allowed for 
increased staff r communicati9n, simplified scheduling and coordination, 
and a .clearer relationship between the P re-Commanding English and Command-' 
ing English I levels of the program. * , 

A second modification involved the offering of JPre-Commanding English and 
the ESL program. , Because of such factors as cost (the ESL program could 
only accomodate 15 students .in each section) and student misunderstanding 
of the function of the ESL and Pre-Commanding English programs, it was 
decided that the ESL program would not tre offered again 'and that the Pre- 
Comm&nding English program would be limited to fall quarter only. Students 
^irf-the ESL program in fall, 1-980, had taken the Pre-Cotnmanding Engiisft 
program in. winter, 1981, and felt they had developed their English pro- 
ficiency sufficiently. They mistakenly equated EXL and Pre-CE, both of 
which included no courses from the regular General Col^ge curriculum, 
with CE I and CE II and felt they were £eady for mainstream coursework. 
Much of spring quarter the staff had to devote time and energy to cor- 
recting this attitude, and the results were only moderately successful. 
Also, fhe coordinator and several of the staff felt that it was important 
that sudents r'each a sufficiently advanced level in the course' of one 
academfc' ye^r to carry skills and knowledge of English over the summer 
break. Students in ESL in fall had only completed one quarter of . the 
regular program by the end of the year, and students H^ho began £re-CE 
in spring had completed no regular academic work by* that time. The 
modified offering of Pre-Commanding English during fall quartfer only was 
put into effect f or* the 1981-82 academic .year. 

During winter and spring quarter non-Asisn students K who welcomed the . 
opportunities for corss-cultural understanding and* increased practice in 
English (often as the only common language). The program staff, therefore, 
recommended that one-fifth of the program* spaces -fee reserved for non-Asian 
students who wished to participate In the program, and that recommendation 
was effected in fall, 1981. ^ * 

♦ 

Art additional development fesulting from the Commanding English program 
was the inauguration of a new journal, The Open Book : A Journal of Student 
Writing . Student writing in .the two General College writing labs (GC 1421 
'and 1422) reJL&ted personal experiences in the students' native lands, showed 
the development of a style and perspective in English, and offered the 
students an opportunity to share experiences and knowledge, both of their 
own cultures and in reaction to American culture. The results were impressive, 
and therefore, The Open Book was conceived of as a vehicle for stiating the 
writing'of these students. (The Open ' Book is not limited to publishing 
Commanding English students' work; the fall issue is devoted to the work 
of all special program students and the winter issue is open to the writing 
of all General College students.) Student, faculty, and community response 
to the ''first issue was warm and impressive. 
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Thoughout the academic year, it became increasingly clear that among ^the many 
factors contributing to the students' successful development of English lang- 
uage skills "in Commanding English, four were crucial: 

\ 1) Size: The program qperated effectively when size of each" section was 
limited to 25. students, allowing time for individual attention from in- # 
structors ancf tutors/ ' 

2) Assistance: It is imperative that instructors continue to be .assisted 
by undergraduate, teaching assistant assigned to their courses . Courses de- 
livery of this package is more time-consuming v and more intellectually drain- 
ing, and without "the assistance of UTA's much of ^he bejiefitof the program 
would be lost. A side bei^efit results from the 'fact that most UTA f s are 
also tutors in the Skills Center (allowing for cofrtinued* contact in future 
quarter) or are former Commanding English students, now -enrolled in "main- 
stream" courses and programs in the University. . 

3) Attendance; Each course has required attendance, with only a certain' 
number of absences allowed. In addition, students are required to take 
the entire program, and, they may not cancel any part of it. Because of 
this requirement, students learn to use, the class time to their best ad- 
vantage, practicing the very skills tfiey will nee'd to compete successfully 
in the University environment. 

4) ..Cobrdibatioh: The progr&m staff of instructors and coordinator meet 
weekly 'to discuss program coordination, individual student problems and 
concerns, and to shard releveant concerns. In addition, the, program staff 
is hou sed i n th e same wing of offices, allowing f or Jrequent interaction 

of staff {and students) . Without close coordinaticiti activities, Commanding 
English "would" betome~a series of discrete courses, rather than a program 
of integrated language skills .courses. ^ 
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•Commanding, English I, Fall, 1980 
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*AttendaiLe rate in Reading/Writing Skills Center courses is based on the student's' 
number o% sessions working in the Center (10 sessions per credit required). 
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: > Table 2 • 
Commanding English I, Winter, 1981 



'Course and Instructor 
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*Attendance rate in Reading/Writing Skills Center courses 
number , of 'sessions working in the Center £10 sessions per 



is based on the s^ident^s 
credit fcequired). 
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Table 3 

Commanding English I, Spring, 1981 



Course and Instructor 
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» « 

^Attendance rate in Reading/Writing Skills Center courses is based on the student* 
number of sessions working in the Center, (J0 sessions per credit required). 
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Table 4 
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Commanding English II, Winter,' 19B1 



Course and Instructor 
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^Attendance rate in Readihg /Writing Skills Center courses is based on the student's 
number of sessions working in the Center (10 ^sessions per credit required) • 
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'Table 5 

> ♦ 

* Commanding English II, Spring, 1981 



Course and Instructor 
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^Attendance rate in Reading/Writing Skills Center djourses is based *oh the student's 
number of- sessions working in the Center (10 sessions per credit required) . 
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Table- 6 

Commanding English III, Spring, 1981 



Course and Instructor 
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*Attendance rate in Reading/Writing Skills Center coi^rses is based on tKe students 
number of sessions working in the Center (10 sessions per credit .required), 
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Table 7 

PROGRAM COMPLETION AND RETENTION RATES, 1980 - 1981 
Commanding English I, 13 required credits 
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. Completed 
Total Program 
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Partial Program 


Total 
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Attendance 
Rate 
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Commanding English II , 8 required credits 



Quarter . m 
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Total Program 
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Partial Program 
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Commanding English III, t required credits 



.Quarter 


Enrolled 
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Total Program 


Completed 
Partial Program 


Number 


% 


GPA* 
(CE) 


Number 




Spring 


32. 


31 


97 


3.30 


0 1 


0 



Total, 
Required 
Class Hours 



Attendance 
Rate 



Continued in 
Program 
Following 
Quarter 



no 



95.8% 



Program 
Completed 



Appendix II: Staffing and Evaluation 



The Commafcding English program ram afaffpfl wj:t h_ faculty, graduate te aching 
associates and assistants, >and teaching specialists during 1980-1981. 
Evaluation' data for the program was. reported to the coordinator v in tri- 
quarterly reports on each student and in quarterly summary of inf ormjition 
and results submitted to the coordinator at the close of each quarter. 
Much of the narrative of this report is derived from those contributions, 
and the data tables were developed from the data of the quarterly reports 
and "final grade reports for each class. 

The following Commanding English staff members contributed, therefore, 
to the success of the program during 1980-81 and to this report: 

Sally L* Chir^nos,* Teaching Associated 
Rebecca Dnistran, Teaching Associate I * 
• Jill Gidmark, Assistant Professor 
Evelyn Hansen, Professor . , 

•Margaret Larson, Teaching Specialist • » 

Maureen Messer, Graduate Teaching Assistant 

Elisabeth Rosenberg; Teaching Associate I * 

Suellen Rundquist, Teaching Associate I 

Lisa Washburn, Teaching Associate I 




